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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


APRIL, 1845. 


CAPACITY OF THE EARTH FOR POPULATION. 


The advocates of war have heretofore argued its necessity as a means of 
preventing an excessive multiplication of mankind. Still is it gravely ob- 
jected by some to the cause of peace, that it would, if completely successful, 
come ere-long to find the world with a population so dense and superabun- 
dant as to occasion a greater amount of suffering than has ordinarily resulted 
from the ravages of the sword. Such an objection may seem to most of our 
readers unworthy of notice; but it has been urged by so many men of em- 
inent ability and learning as to justify, if not demand, a passing refutation. 
The subject opens a wide range of discussion concerning the laws of pop- 
ulation, or the -principles which regulate its increase or diminution; but, 
without entering at all upon this inquiry, we shall avail ourselves chiefly of 
some facts collected by a distinguished author, to illustrate the almost 
illimitable capacity of the earth for the support of population.* 

The most populous country on the globe has never approached the limits 
assigned by nature to the increase of mankind, or the capacity of the soil for 
their comfortable support. No country has ever been more populous in 
proportion to its extent than Ireland; and certainly there is none now in 
existence to be compared with its density. Its population averages 2,545 
to the square marine league. Now, Ireland contains 12,000,000 arable 
acres, and 4,900,000. of wastes capable of agricultural improvement, besides 
2,416,000 of mountain pasture. Mr. Newerham, a good authority, calcu- 
lates, that an acre of potatoes will produce an average of 22,960 pounds of 
solid nourishment, and that a person is well fed with six pounds of potatoes 
inaday. Each person then will consume 2,190 pounds in a year, and an 
acre will yield food sufficient for ten persons. Supposing, therefore, that 
only one-third of the arable acres now under cultivation were annuallye 
devoted to this crop, they would yield food for 40,000,000,—more than five 
times as many as Ireland now has, aad still have éwo-thirds for fallows, or 
for the production of other kinds ef sustenance for man and beast. Nor 
does this estimate include either the 2,416,000 acres of mountain pasture, or 
the 4,900,000 acres of wastes capable of cultivation ; in all, 7,316,000 acres, 
making the entire surface of the island to contain nearly 20,000,000 acres, 
one-half of which, if devoted to potatoes, might support a population of no 
less than 100,000,000! 

Let us next look at England and Wales, both together not equal in extent 
to some of our single States. They contain 25,350,000 acres in tillage and 
meadow, besides 3,454,000 capable of improvement, and 3,256,000 of barren 
wastes. Mr, Young, the well-known writer on English agriculture, esti- 
mates an acre of wheat to yield at an average one-third of the solid nourish- 
ment derived from one of potatoes. Supposing then one-third of these 
arable acres devoted to the staple food of the country, and two-thirds to the 
Maintenance of animals, and the production of luxuries, it follows that, if 








* Alison on Population, Vol, II, Chap, xvii. 
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the people should live generally on wheat, 25,000,000, and, if on 
potatoes, 75,000,000 could be maintained without encroaching on the very 
ample share of two-thirds, besides all the wastes, set apart for fallows, for 
luxuries, and the support of animals. ‘This proceeds on the supposition, 
that the Jand shall produce annually three quarters or six bolls; a very low 
estimate, for, in the inferior climate of Scotland, eight or ten bolls are con- 
sidered as no extraordinary crop. Nor would this vast addition increase 
the density of the population, according to the first view, beyond that on 
the margin of the lake of Zurich, where, with scarce an acre and a quarter to 
each individual, the comfort and well-being of the peasantry exceed that of 
any spot on the globe. Ifonly one-half of the 32,000,000 acres in England and 
Wales were cultivated with potatoes, they would, according to the calcula- 
tion for Ireland, support a population of 160,000,000—more than ever bowed 
to the eagles of Imperial Rome, and some three-fourths as many as all the 
present inhabitants of Kurope ! 

China and Hindostan are generally brought forward as examples of pop- 
ulation pressing on the means of subsistence; but a slight survey will 
prove, that they are now very far from the limits of their capacity in this 
respect. In the peninsula of India, there are 109,200 square marine leagues, 
and 101,000,000 inhabitants, only 925 to the square league; while the 
British isles contain 2,120; considerably more than twice as many, to the 
square league. In England and Wales, there are 4,840 square marine 
leagues; and if they could maintain in ease and comfort, 25,000,000 on 
wheat, and 75,000,000 on potatoes, it follows that India could support, on 
the former food, 500,000,000, and, on the latter, 1,500,000,000! ‘This too 
proceeds on the supposition, that two-thirds of the whole country, besides 
the share allotted to the support of man, is set apart for the maintenance of 
animals, or the production of luxuries, and that the soil of Hindostan will 
yield no more than that of Britain; both of which suppositions are greatly 
within the truth, since rice is the usual food of the natives, and double or 
triple crops can be obtained in a year. If devoted to potatoes, or any other 
crop that would maintain as large a number as potatoes can in Ireland, one 
half the surface of India alone, might suffice for the support of no less than 
6,000,000,000 souls,—more than seven times as many as are now on the 
whole globe ! 

The superficial area of China, including Chinese Tartary, amounts to 
463,000 square marine leagues, and would, if peopled as well as Great 
Britain, have a population of 971,000,000. If cultivated as the arable part 
of England might be, it would, on the supposition of only every third acre 
being devoted to wheat, and all the remainder to fallow, grass and luxuries, 
maintain 2,300,000,000 people, and, if cultivated with potatoes, or an equiv- 
alent crop, no less than 6,900,000,000 

‘The Ottoman empire is about nine times as large as the British isles, con- 
taining 825,000 square miles, while the British isles comprise only 91,000. 
The population, amounting in Europe to 11,240,000, is 470 to the square 
league ; or Asia to 10,548,000, is 150 to the square league; and in Egypt 
to 3,000,000, is 1800 to the square league in the cultivated districts on the 
Nile. If peopled as well as Britain, the whole empire would contain 
170,000,000, instead of 25,000,000, and would, according to the 
foregoing calculations, raise from only one-third of the soil wheat enough for 
400,000,000, and potatoes sufficient for 1,200,000,000 ! ' 

North America contains 607,000 square marine leagues, and would, if 
peopled like the British isles, have a population of 636,000,000. If 
300,000 square leagues, less than half of its entire surface, were cultivated 
as England in the foregoing view might be, it would yield wheat enough for 
4,500,000,000 souls, and potatoes sufficient for 13,500,000,000 ! 

There seems hardly any limit to calculations of this sort. In South 
America there are 571,000 square marine leagues; and, if we suppose only 
250,000 capable of cultivation, it would, if as densely peopled as the British 
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isles, contain 535,000,000 souls, and would raise from one-third of Jess than 
half the whole surface, wheat sufficient for 1,250,000,000, and potatoes for 
3,750,000,000! ‘The Russian empire, containing 616,000 square marine 
leagnes, would, if only one-half be supposed capable of cultivation, and 
peopled as Great Britain is, have a population of more than 600,000,000, 
and might, according to the foregoing calculations, raise food sufficient of 
one kind for 1,450,000,000, and of another for 4,350,000,000! 

If these calculations seem overcharged from the fact, that so large a pro- 
portion of the globe is composed of mountains or deserts, we reply, that in 
warm climates men find subsistence to a very high elevation in mountain- 
ous regions, which are often peopled more thickly than the plains. Swit- 
zerland, though almost entirely mountainous, and most of it unproductive, 
yet has a population of 1,175 to the square league, six times that of the 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey ; and Italy, though filled for the most part by 
the Apennines, contains no less than 1,967 to the square league. In Peru 
a dense population is frequently found in plains or valleys 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea ; and at this elevation a single valley contained in the 
time of the Incas 700,000 souls. We should also bear in mind, that agri- 
culture has never yet been carried in any part of the world to the highest 
point of attainable perfection; that in tropical climates even the coldest 
months are continually producing food for man; that the same space which 
will support two individuals on wheat, would, in southern climes, feed fifty 
on banana; that in Ceylon a single tree will maintain whole families for 
successive generations, nor is it unusual to see the one hundred and fiftieth 
part of a cocoa tree sold as a separate property; that in Hgypt vegetation 
goes on through the whole year; and even as far north as Palestine, the 
soil which has borne two crops in summer, yields another of barley in 
winter ; that double crops are universal on the plains of Lombardy, while 
in the Campagna of Naples, a triple crop of vines, wheat and Indian corn, 
annually reward the labors of the husbandman. It will also be borne in 
mind that none of the foregoing estimates include the vast resources of the 
ocean, which alone might suffice for the support of more than all the pres- 
ent population of the globe. 

But we will bring these speculations to a close, by glancing at the capac- 
ity of the whole earth for the sustenance of mankind. Its entire surface 
contains nearly 200,000,000 square miles; and, if we suppose only 
60,000,000, or less than one-third of the whole, to be dry land, and only one- 
half of this, which is equivalent to 19,200,000,000 acres, to be cultivated 
with potatoes, or with some other crop equally productive of food for 
man, it would at this rate maintain in comfort the prodigious number of 
192,000,000,000 souls! or two hundred and forty times as many as the 
present population of our globe!! 





ELLIOTT’S THOUGHTS ON PEACE.—NO. IV. 


Tue STANDARD OF THE BisLe Too HIGH !—No one doubts but that we 
are taught in the Scriptures to submit to evil, and to forgive our enemies. 
Love is the spirit of the religion we profess—love, not only to the pure and 
innocent, to our family and our friends, but to the sinner, the degraded, to 
those who injure us, and despitefully entreat us. ‘This doctrine carried to 
its extreme, is the spirit of martyrdom ; it commands us to suffer ourselves 
rather than to inflict suffering upon others. Obedience to this law of love 
is the perfection of character; it is the elevation of the moral over the 
animal man; it is the exaltation of man to the station for which he was 
designed, making him but little lower than the angels; it is the principle 
which all men reverence and admire. 

But how often are we told that the structure of society is such as to 
forbid this height of virtue! Itis, say they, a beautiful theory, a lovely 
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day-dream, something more fitted for heaven than for earth, adapted rather 
to angels than to men! Wait for the millennium: it is now as much out of 
place; in this contending, selfish world, as would be the delicate rose bloom- 
ing in the frost and snows of winter. You may-as well speak of temper- 
ance to the already drunken ; you may as well preach holiness of heart, and 
devotion to God, in the very haunts of impurity and blasphemy, as to unfold 
the banner of peace over the elements of strife in this wayward and fighting 
world. Brute force is the foundation of all law—is the basis on which 
society rests. Self-protection, without violence to others, how impossible! 
Common sense revolts at it. Be silent, then, and attempt not to disturb us 
with the vain babbling of impossibilities. 

I feel the power of this oft-repeated attack upon the theory which I 
love ; for when J look upon the strife there is continually about me, upon 
the crimes and degradations of my brother man; and especially when I 
look in upon my own heart, and find there, deep-seated, the spirit of resist- 
ance, incorporated as it were in my very nature, I feel disposed to close my 
mouth for ever on the subject. But this is a want of faith in the power and 
promises of God. It is no place to look for the right and the true in our 
own disposition, or in the conduct of others. Our very weakness demands 
a high standard, that we may be ever reaching upwards. Our very infirmi- 
ties ask of Heaven a light for the guidance of our feet; and though we may 
often stumble and fall, yet let us thank God that the light shines, that we 
may see our danger, and walk each day with more caution and more secu- 
rity. Oh, let the rule which measures our conduct be straight and even, 
though it shows the winding, and turning, and the crookedness of our own 
ways! 

But we are told, that it is impossible .to eradicate from men the war 
principle ; that the most that can be done is to soften it down. I do not 
think that to make an impression upon men is so hopeless. Little has been 
done for the cause of peace, because so little has been attempted. 





COLD-BLOODED SACRIFICE OF LIFE. 


Seruzier, one of Napoleon’s ablest officers, gives in his Military Memorrs, 
the following sketch of a scene after the battle of Austerlitz: ‘‘ At the 
moment in which the Russian army was making its retreat painfully, but in 
good order, on the ice of the lake, the Emperor Napoleon came riding at 
full speed towards the artillery; ‘ You are losing time!’ he cried: ‘ fire 
upon those masses, they must be engulphed! fire upon theice! ‘The order 
given, remained unexecuted for ten minutes. In vain several officers and 
myself were placed on the slope of avhill to produce the effect ; their balls 
and mine rolled upon the ice without breaking it up. Seeing that, I tried 
a simple method of elevating light howitzers; the almost perpendicular fall 
of the heavy projectiles produced the desired effect. My method was fol- 
lowed immediately by the adjoining batteries, and in less than no time we 
buried 35,000 Russians and Austrians under the waters of the lake.”’ 

Thirty-five thousand men, fathers and brothers, husbands and sons, 
engulphed at once! And the fiend that could coolly order such a sacrifice, 
is eulogized in history and song!! He is the very demi-god of Christendom 
itself; and the great mass of its inhabitants trdin their children to admire 
this remorseless blood-leech, a thousand times more worthy of abhorrence, 
than the wretch who has in a moment of strong temptation, plunged his 
dagger in the heart of a single victim. 

Yet mark the inconsistency of even good men. Should we try to exempt 
the killer of one man from the gallows, and doom him only to solitary 
imprisonment for life, the Christian press and pulpit would loudly complain 
of us for taking from society God’s shield against the murderer; but, when 
we urge them to preach and to publish against the wholesale butcheries of 
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war, a custom which destroys a thousand times as many lives as the practice 
of private or individual murder does, it is with difficulty we can secure from 
them a reluctant and feeble co-operation. Column after column, page after 
page, they publish in favor of hanging the petty villain for the protection of 
society ; nor are we now arguing against such punishment; but, if we 
expose the incomparable atrocities of war in such strength of logic and 
language as the case demands, we find them ready to carp at our alleged 
extravagance or imprudence, as an excuse for not aiding our protests against 
a custom which is supposed, in the lapse of all past ages to have destroyed, 
according to Dr. Dick, 14,000,000,000 lives, and according to Burke, no 
less than 35,000,000,000!! We must not mitigate the punishment of the 
individual murderer; but this murderer of millions, this vampire of the 
world, gorged with the blood of a hundred generations, we should be careful 
not to censure too strongly !—we must not overdo the matter! ! 

Let us be understood. We are not objecting to capital punishment, but 
trying to show the strange inconsistency of those who plead for it, and yet 
uphold or palliate the custom of war, the practice of legalized, wholesale 
murder. Erasmus. 





PAY IN THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN NAVIES. 


The following tables, gleaned from an English periodical, will show 
how sea-warriors are rewarded by the two nations which plume themselves 
most on their naval skill and power. The reader will note these things— 
first, the disproportion of pay to different classes of officers, the compensa- 
tion of privates not being mentioned; next, how much is given to these 
officers when doing nothing ; and finally, what provision is made, both for 
officers and privates, when disabled or superannuated ; a provision seldom, 
if ever, made by government, or individual employers, in any other case. 
War seems to be in this respect a privileged business. An officer in Eng- 
land may, at any time, retire on half pay; that is, may cease to do any 
thing in the navy, and still receive half his old salary; and in the United 
States, a commander, for instance, has at sea $2,500; in a navy yard, 
where next to nothing is required of him, $2,100; and ‘‘on leave,’’ or 
when doing nothing, $1,800. Wighteen hundred dollars a year for doing 
just nothing at all!! Of about 100,000 pensioners on the British govern- 
ment, nearly all are warriors! ‘*'The United States,’ says the English 
journal, ‘‘ make uo provision whatever for seamen or petty officers. ‘Their 
pay while in actual service, is in full of all demands. In this the service is 
detective ; and they would do well to follow the example set by Great 
Britain. If our officers have reason of complaint, the blue jacket has none. 
If disabled, he is snugly moored in Greenwich for life. If he serves twenty- 
one years, he is entitled to a pension, sufficient to live upon comfortably. 
Those who enter the service young can retire ere middle age with a com- 
petency.”’ 

Multiply the pounds by five, and you will have about their value in 
dollars. 

Sea Pay oF THE Roya Navy. 
Re a Oe i ne & eceaew we ok ae £2,190 


Admiral, ; ‘ q ; , ° ; . , ‘ : ° 1,825 
Vice Admiral, . , _ ‘ ; ° ‘ . ‘ ° ° 1,460 
Rear Admiral or Commodore, . ‘ : ‘ : ° ‘ ‘ 1,095 
Captain of the fleet, : ‘ ; ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ , 1,095 
Capthinn, det ete, BOC GUE. 5 6 Ue pees -y0et 8th 797 15 4 
yal, a os ‘ ‘ . , eae . ‘ 698 2 
7 an # a ; : ‘ ete eo. ° 598 8 8 
- 4th “ ad ‘ : . ° ° . ° : 433 11 
“¢ «Sth “& a“ eo. ‘ ‘ ong g vineiay 398 178 
« 6h« Oe, is net ee aD err ee TW 349 1 
Commanders all, ae Ts a ee ae eee 299 44 


Ist Lieutenant of 7 years standing, ; 200 4 
Vout. VIL—No. 4.—MonTHLY. 4* 
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All other Lieutenants, ine-cn > ° ; , ‘ eats 182 
Masters, Ist, 2d, and 3d rate, ‘ ‘ ' ‘ . ; 212 68 

“ 4th, 5th, and 6th rate, ; , ; ‘ ; ; , 182 

- Sloops, gun brig, schooners, &c.,_ . : ‘ : ; 152 
Chaplains all, , ‘ ‘ ° é ° ; ‘ . . ‘ 159 94 
Pursers all, , ‘ ; ; ° ’ : . . ; iu 91 
Passed Midshipmen all, ° ‘ ‘ , , ; : ‘ . 65 
Midshipmenall, Ra Pad tat Agee eh al 3l 4 
Gunner, Boatswain and Carpenter in Ist, 2d and 3d _ rates, . ‘ . 91 
Do. in 4th, 5th and 6th rates, ° ° , . ‘ é ‘ 71 14 
Do. in vessels not rated, > : ‘ : ; ° > . : 61 2 

MepIcaL OFFICERS. 

Inspectors of Hospitals and Fleet, ere te ig em £547 17 1 
Do. after 10 years service, ; ‘ ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 766 10 
Surgeons, Ist 6 years, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ : 214 4 

- above 6 years, ° : ° . ; , ; , 219 

. above 10 years, . ; . : ° ° ‘ : 225 10 

“ above 20 years, : ‘ ‘ é ‘ . ° ° 328 10 
Deputy Inspector of Hospital and fleets with a further allowance 

when employed in Hospitals on shore, ’ ; ° ‘ ‘ 365 
Assistant Surgeons, .. ‘ : . ; ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ 127 15 
Do. above 10 years full pay service, , : ‘ ‘ ‘ , 161 5 
If serving i~ small vessels, : ° . , , ‘ . ; 182 10 
Surgeons of Hospital Ships of whatever length of service, . ; 328 10 
Naval INSTRUCTERS. 

On first entry, . , ‘ ° . ; ; ° . , , 127 15 
After 10 years service, . 182 10 


And £5 per annum for each young gentleman whom they shall 
instruct. 
Sea Pay oF THE AMERICAN Navy. 


Senior Captain in service per annum, ° ° ° : : : $4,500 
Captains of Squadrons, . ‘ ‘ ; . ° . . ‘ 4,000 
Captains on other duty, . : . . ° ; om 4s ‘ 3,500 
Commanders, . : , ‘ ; . ; . - P 2,500 
Lieutenants Commanding, ° ‘ : ‘ ° : ‘ ‘ 1,800 
os on other duty, . ‘ ° ° ; . ; ; 1,500 
Masters of ships of the line, . ° ° : ° : ° ; ‘1,100 
«on other duty, ; . ° ‘ : : ‘ : 1,000 
Chaplains, ° ° ° ‘ . ‘ , ° ‘ . ‘ 1,200 
Pursers, : ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ ; 480 
Passed Midshipmen, rat eee ie, Te ae ; , 750 
Midshipmen, : : , : . : : b / : 400 
Boatswains, Gunners, Carpenters, and Sailmakers of a line of battle 
ship, : ‘ : ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ . . , ° 750 
Do of a frigate, . , : ° ; ‘ ° : , . 600 
Do on other duty, F : , . ‘ . ; . “rene 500 
Professors of Mathematics, &c., . . . « .; : : 1,200 
Teachers, &c., ; . ° ‘ ; : A > ; 480 
SURGEONS. 
Ist 5 years, . : P : ; ‘ ; ‘ : . $1,333} 
—-— =<. « ° ‘ , . , ; ° : ‘ ; d 1,600 
3d 5“ ° ‘ ° . ° . P ; F ‘, Oe 1,866 
4th5 “ : 21333 


Surgeons of the fleet from $167 to $300 per annum, additional. 





BRITISH IMPRESSMENT OF AMERICANS. 


One of the complaints made by our forefathers against England, and one 
cause of the Revolution, was her practice of impressing not only our seamen, 
but even our Jandsmen, for her ships of war. This barbarous practice 1s 
almost inseparable from the custom in its full vigor ; but, from the following 
anecdote of times antecedent and preparatory to our conflict with England, 
we can easily conceive how we should feel under this part of the war-system : 

‘In the year 1747, there was quite a tumult in Boston, growing out of 
an attempt to impress some citizens. A number of seamen had deserted 
from ships of war at anchor in Nantasket roads, under the command of 
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Commodore Knowles. <A few days afterwards, on the 17th of November, 
the Commodore sent his boats up to town early in the morning, and im- 
pressed not only as many seamen as could be found on board any of the 
merchant ships, outward bound, as well as others at the wharves, but swept 
the wharves and the streets, taking among them ship carpenters, journey- 
men, and apprentices, stevedores, atid laboring landsmen. 

The citizens of all classes furiously resented this outrage. A formidable 
mob, armed with clubs and missiles, assembled near Long Wharf, and 
repaired to the Governor’s house, where a number of the officers were 
assembled, and demanded redress. ‘The Governor in vain tried to pacify 
them; but they refused to disperse, and seized and held in durance all the 
naval officers, without regard to rank, upon whom they could lay their 
hands, thinking that this would be the most effeetual mode of procuring the 
release of the citizens who had been impressed. Commodore Knowles, 
however, refused all terms of accommodation, while his officers were kept in 
confinement, and threatened to bring up his ships, and Lombard the town! 
The confusion which reigned in the city, may easily be imagined. At 
length, at the intercession of the Governor, and some of the members of 
the General Court, which was then in session, the officers were liberated, 
when the Commodore most reluctantly and ungraciously set on shore the 
citizens who had been seized by the ruthless press-gang. He soon after- 
wards made sail, and Jeft the harbor, to the great joy of the inhabitants ; 
but he owed the Bostonians a grudge to the hour of his death !”’ 





EFFECTS OF WAR. 


Has any English statesman asked himself what effects a war with America 
would have on the economical and political condition of this country? The 
expense of such a war is the least evil to be apprehended. Considering 
the vast amount of English capital which emigrates every year in search of 
higher profits than the corn law allows in this country, it would be easy to 
raise, by loan, the requisite funds for conducting a war with the United 
States; and there can be no doubt that a war with England would be very 
injurious to the Americans. ,But what would become of Manchester? The 
name of that town stands for the whole cotton manufacture of England and 
Scotland. Suppose this, not destroyed for ever, but stopped for a year or 
two, how many people would be thrown out of employment? But these 
would not be all; for, while the cotton manufacture was stopped for want of 
its raw material, our manufactures of woollen and hardware would be 
greatly affected by the luss of their American market. Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Birmingham would suffer, not in the same degree, perhaps, as the towns 
of Lancashire, but to an extent of which there has been no previous exam- 
ple. The past, indeed, affords but little information whereby to judge of 
the present as respects our susceptibility of injury from war. We speak 
not of war with such countries as France or Russia, with which England 
has but small commercial relations, but of a great civil war between Eng- 
land and America. Civil war it might well be termed, and for three 
distinct reasons :—First, as occurring between kindred nations ; secondly, 
nations which, though separated politically by the folly of the Government 
of one of them, have been so re-united economically by the most intimate 
commercial ties, that they cannot go to war without the deepest matual 
Injury ; and lastly (which is the main consideration for those who rule 
here), because an American war, by throwing out of employment great 
masses of our population, who are already in a state of savage political 
discontent, and organized for mischief, would most likely produce civil war 
in England. And what a war that would be.—London Spectator. 
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WAR ITEMS. 


Enormovs Levies or Sonpiers.—In the spring of 1793, the French 
Convention levied 300,000 men, and early in August, 1,200,000 more; in 
all, 1,500,000, in less than six months, from a population of some 26 ,000,- 
000 ;—about one in seventeen, or one soldier to every third family! How 
long would it take such a process to exhaust a country both of its men and 
its property ! 


Sacririce or Lire in THE War or La Venpee.—Every one knows 
something of this terrible war. It continued less than eight months ; but, 
though the whole territory contained a few years since only 800,000 inhab- 
itants, even a French Republican writer makes the sum total of its victims 
no less than 952,000, besides all that perished on the side of the Republi- 
cans. ‘The statement, even from such a source, seems incredible ; but 
there. is no end to the havoc of war. Considerably more than a million 
lives must have been sacrificed in the war of La Vendee, a small section of 
France, in little more than half a year ! 


How tue War-System sustains Despotism.—‘‘ The whole energies 
of Russia,’’ says Alison, ‘* are turned towards the army. Commerce, the 
law, and ail civil employments, are held in no esteem ; all the youth of any 
consideration betake themselves to the profession of arms. Immense mili- 
tary schools, in different parts of the empire, annually send forth the whole 
flower of the population to this dazzling career.”’ 

Here is a recipe for despotism. Make war the chief business of a people, 
the military profession almost the on/y passport to wealth, or power, or 
fame, or social distinction ; and we see the natural result in the autocracy 
and serfdom of Russia. Every army, every military school, the entire war- 
system is an ally of despotism. ‘The war-system of Europe, transferred to 
this country, would ere-long crush our liberties. 


Errects or War on THE Haeirs or a Peopte.—‘* The French Rev- 
olution,’’ says Alison, ‘* by opening the career of talent to all ranks indis- 
criminately, and affording the means of elevation in a peculiar manner to 
the most energetic and audacious characters, was eminently favorable to the 
growth of military prowess. ‘The distress consequent on closing so many 
branches of industry, the agitation arising from the dissolution of ail the 
bonds of society, the restless habits acquired by successful revolt, all con- 
spired to spread a taste for military exploit, and fill the ranks of the army 
with needy, but ardent adventurers. Such dispositions are always prevalent 
during civil dissensions, because it is the nature of such conflicts to awaken 
the passions, and disqualify for the habits of ordinary life. But they were 
in a special manner excited by the campaign of 1793, first by the call which 
resounded through I’rance to defend the State, and next by the thirst for 
military glory which sprang up by the defeat of the invasion.”’ 


Horrors or War BY NOMINAL CuRISTIANS—LATE CHINESE War.— 
Lieut. Ouchterlong, in his history of the late war of the English in China, 
gives the following description of a scene that awaited the English troops 
at the successful storming of Chin-ke-ang-too. In almost every deserted 
house, the children had been madly murdered. 

‘*'The bodies of most of the hapless little children who had fallen sacri- 
fices to the enthusiasm and mad despair of their parents, were found lying 
within the houses, and usually in the chambers of the women, as if each 
father had assembled the whole of his family before consummating the 
dreadful massacre ; but many corpses of boys were lying in the streets, 
amongst those of horses and soldiers, as if an alarm had spread, and they 
had been stabbed while they had been attempting to escape from their ruth- 
less parents. In a few instances these poor little sufferers were found the 
morning after the assault, still breathing, the tide of life ebbing slowly away, 
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as they lay writhing in the agony of a broken spine, a mode of destruction 
so cruel that, but for the most certain evidence of its reality, it would not 
be believed. 

‘*In one of the houses, the bodies of seven dead and dying persons were 
found in one room, forming a group which, for loathsome horror, was 
perhaps unequalled. ‘The house was evidently the abode of a man of some 
rank and consideration, and the delicate forms and features of the sufferers, 
denoted them as belonging to the higher order of Tartars. On the floor, 
essaying in vain to put food with a spoon into the mouths of two young 
children extended on a mattress, writhing in the agonies of death, caused 
by the dislocation of their spines, sat an old decrepid man, weeping bitterly 
as he listened to the piteous moans and convulsive breathings of the poor 
infants, while his eye wandered over the ghastly relics of mortality around 
him. 

‘¢On a bed near the dying children, lay the body of a beautiful young 
woman, her limbs and apparel arranged as if in sleep. She was cold, and 
had been long dead. One arm clasped her neck, over which a silk scarf 
was thrown, to conceal the gash in her throat, which had destroyed life. 
Near her lay the corpse of a woman somewhat more advanced in years, 
stretched on a silk coverlet, her features distorted, and her eyes open and 
fixed, as if she had died by poison or strangulation. There was no wound 
upon the body, nor any blood upon her person or clothes. <A dead child, 
stabbed through the neck, lay near her; and in the narrow verandah adjoin- 
ing the room, were the corpses of two more women, suspended from the 
rafters by twisted cloths wound round their necks. ‘They were both young 
—one quite a girl—and her features, in spite of the hideous distortion 
produced by the mode of her death, retained traces of their original beauty 
sufficient to show the lovely mould in which they had been cast. 

‘*In the death of the Tartar chief in command at this disastrous business, 
there was undoubtedly a savage grandeur ; and it has had its due share of 
praise ; but, if other actions of the man were known, this particular one 
might lose something of its gloomy lustre. His name was Har-ling. After 
haranguing his troops, he had mounted his horse, and placing himself at 
their head, led them to the ground upon which their desperate attack upon 
the 18th and 49th regiments was made ; thence seeing that the main defences 
of the town were in our possession, and that the day was irretrievably lost, 
he returned to his house, and calling for his secretary, desired him to bring 
his official papers into a small room adjoining an inner courtof the building, 
where deliberately seating himself, and causing the papers with a quantity 
of wood to be piled up around him, he dismissed the secretary, set fire to 
the funeral pile, and perished in the flames. In the apartment where this 
strange example of barbarian heroism had been enacted, Mr. Morrison found 
among some heaps of ashes and half-consumed wood, evidences of the awful 
sacrifice which had been so determinedly consummated, amply sufficient to 
corroborate the tale of his informant. The skull of the General was yet 
unconsumed, and the bones of the thighs and feet, though partially calcined, 
retained enough of their original form and appearance to be recognized. 
lhe floor of the room was paved, and the flames had consequently not 
extended beyond the pile of fuel. Thus perished this brave man, whose 
devotion to his country rendered him, to quote the words of Sir Henry 
Pottinger’s proclamation, ‘ worthy of a nobler and a better fate.’ ”’ 


IneLuence or War on Heattu.—A late English writer, in a work on 
Health, says, ‘1 cannot refrain from adverting to a subject which, though 
perhaps not obvionsly, is really closely connected with that of health,—lI 
mean war—war, the greatest curse of the human race, from the earliest, up 
to the present time ;—war, which, though doubtless incidentally and remotely 
often the cause of good, according to that beautiful law of compensation 


which prevails throughout human affairs, is yet always in its immediate 
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influence destructive of all that constitutes the happiness and true dignity of 
our nature. Especially is it productive of the most injurious effects upon 
health—not merely upon the health of those who are actually engaged in 
warfare, but also upon that of all who come within the sphere of its action. 
Our country has long been happily exempt from the scourge of war; and 
we therefore have a less vivid impression of its evils than those whose 
countries have been devastated by it, laid waste by famine and pestilence— 
the health of their inhabitants undermined by privations of every sort, and 
by the gloomy anxieties that necessarily attend the waging of war near 
their dwellings. 

‘¢T have myself seen more than most persons of the miseries occasioned 
by war; as I was employed at Haslar hospital, as a medical officer, during 
the busiest period of the last war, when the hospital was generally filled 
with the sick and wounded, brought home from various parts of the world, 
after the battle of T'rafalgar, the siege of Walcheren, and the battle of 
Corunna. 

‘* It is greatly to be desired that more correct and distinct ideas upon this 
subject were entertained, so that the blind and ignorant desire for war, felt 
and expressed by so many, both in our own and in other countries, might be 
repressed and replaced by more benevolent and rational views. Those men, 
moreover, who exert themselves to maintain peace,—who follow truth and 
reason in spite of opposition and obloguy—who risk power and place rather 
than desert their pure and lofty principles, are deserving of the respect and 
love of all men.”’ 


AppiTion To THE Minirary OatH 1n Russta.—‘* The Government at 
Warsaw has added to the form of the oath to be taken by Israelite recruits 
on their joining the army, the following strong clause :—‘ I swear to be 
faithful to my standard, and never desert it, even should the Messiah come 
upon earth.’ ”’ 


Axvouition or Duetuinc 1n German Universitres.—‘ In these uni- 
versities, duels have heretofore been very frequent, though not often fatal; 
and so far did the mania proceed, that even theological students, men ina 
course of preparation to become ambassadors of the Prince of Peace, used, 
like others, to fight duels. At length, however, the students of Heidelberg 
have abolished this custom among themselves, and have decided that hence- 
forward all differences that may arise amongst them, are to be decided by a 
jury of honor, composed of ten of their comrades, chosen by the two adver- 
saries. ‘The Gazette of Konigsberg publishes a proclamation, addressed to 
the students of the University of that city, urging them to abolish the prac- 
tice of duelling, as had done the students of Heidelberg, and to establish 
courts of honor for the settlement of their quarrels. Similar steps towards 
this object had previously been taken on the occasion of the commemoration 
of the foundation of the University, but without success. Konigsberg is 
one of the cities of Germany where duels are most frequent.’’ A hopeful 
movement ; for studenis who have in disgust given up duelling, will be very 
likely, after entering on their career as public men, to abandon and oppose 
the kindred practice of war, the duel of nations. 


A NEW AND BetTeR Patu or AMBITION FOR THE GREAT.—‘‘ Prince 
Frederick Charles of Prussia is the first prince of royal blood in Europe 
whose tastes have led him to follow any other career than that of arms or 
the church. Only sixteen years of age, he shows the most serious disposl- 
tion to study. Conceiving that henceforth the rule of the sword is to yield 
to the empire of reason, he feels that the sons of kings, to render them- 
selves worthy of becoming sovereigns, should raise their minds to a level 
with their high position. He has therefore declared his determination to 
turn all his attention to the civil functions of royalty, and apply all his facul- 
ties in learning how to govern a country so as to render it happy.”’ 
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Resutts or Missrons—Converts.—The missions from the United 
States, including those in Texas, numbered at the last accounts, 33,259, 
and those from Europe, 139,974 ; in all, 173,233. Some of these missions 
have been in operation nearly half a century ; and, making the liberal sup- 
position that the converts for the last fifteen years have been equal to the 
whole number above stated, the result would give an average of 11,500 
converts a year. 

Now, look at the probable result of the war-system in destroying the souls 
of men. It is impossible to ascertain the precise number of standing war- 
riors among nominal Christians ; but, since those of Russia alone are nearly 
a million, and those of Austria half that number or more, the sum total for 
all Christendom cannot be less than 3,000,000. These millions are not so 
well provided with the means of grace as our seamen themselves, the neg- 
lect of whose spiritual interests has been so ruinous to their souls; and, if 
we reckon the life of a soldier in a time of peace, not at only three years 
as in war, but at ten or even twenty years, the last supposition would send 
of the three millions no less than 150,000 every year to their final account ! 
How many of these are, under the present war-system of Christendom, 
prepared for heaven? How many are fearfully ripened for perdition! If 
only one in ten, the number would be greater than all our converts among 
the heathen. What a destroyer of souls is war. 





ITEMS OF PEACE INTELLIGENCE. \ 


How tue Frienps or Peace work 1N Enoianp.—In looking over the 
Herald of Peace for February, the organ of the London Peace Society, we 
found in that record of one month’s operations, notices of more than fifty 
lectures, or public meetings for discussion on the subject, in England alone, 
nearly all by volunteers in the cause,—a pretty good proof of their zeal. One 
of these self-moved lecturers, after reporting fourteen lectures in nine places, 
adds, ‘* The lectures have been well attended, and in many places converts 
have been made to peace principles. Indeed, they are so true, Christian, 
and glorious, that 1 wonder how any one can repudiate them. I intend to 
pursue my labors. The cause is that of universal man. It contains no 
partyism. It knows nothing of sects. Peace principles, like the benevo- 
lence of their Great Author, comprehend the whole human family. I love 
them. ‘They are pure, just, merciful, sanctifying. Oh, that all held them. 
If this were the case, angels would soon rejoice over a happy, virtuous, 
redeemed, and holy world.”’ 


RecerTion or A Peace Remonstrance In Hayt1.—The London Peace 
Society, on learning the civil commotions in Hayti, sent a strong, but judi- 
cious and conciliatory address to the government and people, signed by- 
some of the best names in England. It was received with signal favor. 
The papers on the island copied it; and the government caused ‘welve 
thousand copies to be printed, and sent into every part of the Republic. 
Blessed are the peace-makers.”’ 


Tue Pusuic Minp turninc To THE Supsect or Peace.—The British 
and Foreign Institute, a literary and scientific association, announce, as 
subjects of discussion at three of their meetings this year, the following 
topics :—1. Employment for Naval and Military Officers during Peace. 
2. Substitution of Courts of Honor to prevent Duelling. 3. The: Practi- 
cability of settling National Disputes without War. 


Tue Enctish Press secominc aN Atty or Peace.—The London 
Herald of Peace quotes a number both of newspapers and periodicals that 
ave enlisted in behalf of this cause, and mentions a variety of publications 
on the subject not connected with any peace societies. One is a Peace 
Reading Book for Schools, and another a volume by P. B. Duncan, A. M., 
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F. G.S., on Motives of War. ‘* The Essay was delivered where theolog- 
ical as well as political discussions are, by a rule of the Society, precluded, 
and, consequently, does not enter upon any consideration of the sinfulness 
of war as contrary to the law of Christ; but it does good service to the 
cause of peace by exposing, and holding up to just contempt, the motives 
out of which wars have commonly arisen, and by bringing together a num- 
ber of facts, some of ancient, and others of modern times, tending to exhibit 
the war-system in its true character, and to leave an impression distinct and 
decided, in favor of a pacific policy.’ 


Tue Workinc Ciasses oN Peace anp War.—An Address from those 
in England to those in France.—Vhe members of the National Association 
in Great Britain for promoting the political and social improvement of the 
people, addressed not long ago to the working classes in France a commn- 
nication on peace, of which the following extract will show the general 
drift : 

‘In furtherance, then, of this sacred cause—in the spirit of brotherhood, 
in our love of peace and hatred of war, we respectfully submit the follow- 
ing propositions for your consideration, amendment, or approval ; hoping 
that they may form a preliminary bond of fellowship, to unite us for every 
good object tending to advance the intelligence, morality, freedom and _hap- 
piness of mankind :— 


‘¢1, That we, the Working Classes of France and England, respect- 
fully present our different legislative budies with a solemn Protest against 
ALL WAR; as being in principle opposed to morality, religion, and human 
happiness. 

‘¢2. That we request them to use their influence with the nations of the 
world to establish a Conrerence or Nations, to be composed of three or 
more representatives, chosen by the people of their respective countries, to 
meet annually, for the purpose of settling all national disputes that may 
arise by arbitration, without having recourse to war. 

‘© 3. That we urge on them to devote the enormous sums now expended 
in war and warlike preparations to the education and unprovement of the 
people of their respective countries. 

‘© 4, ‘That we impress on them the necessity of setting an example to other 
nations of that justice, forbearance, morality, and religion, which they 
preach the necessity of to their own people. 

‘© 5, That we earnestly beseech them to set the bounds of justice to their 
acquisitions of territory, and seek to amend their institutions, and improve 
the condition of their people.”’ 
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